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dinner Frederick Moore, who has just come from the United States
and is to act as a Counsellor to the Japanese Delegation at the forth-
coming meeting of the Assembly of the League of Nations, and
questioned him for over an hour as to public opinion in America,
finally asking him point-blank whether it is true that the United
States is actively preparing for war with Japan. Such a question
from the Emperor's brother is highly significant of the present
nervousness of the country. The other conversation was with a
friendly Japanese whose comments seem to me to size up the situa-
tion as well as anything I have heard, and I therefore append a brief
resume of them. The kernel of his remarks lies in the statement that
the Army undertook the Manchurian venture because it felt that it
would lose all influence if it did not do something " for the good of
the country." Whatever developments may occur in the future,
there will therefore enter into the problem the important element
of " saving face," so essential in Oriental countries. Here, I think, is
the most dangerous factor in the whole situation. If the fanatical
military clique finds that its programme is being impeded and is
likely to fail, whether from internal or external influences, it is quite
capable of plunging the country into any kind of disaster rather than
give in to the saner and more moderate elements in the country and
acknowledging the defeat of their plans.

The anti-American press campaign is subsiding, although the
military will probably not permit it to cease altogether. Several
rather friendly articles have recently appeared and the President's
message of sympathy in the apparent loss of the Japanese fliers who
were trying to win the prize offered by the newspaper, Hocki, will
have an excellent effect. A prominent American journalist told
me the other day that he had spoken to Shiratori of the absurdity
of the fear of the Japanese that the United States was preparing
for war with Japan, to which Shiratori replied : " Of course it's
absurd ; do you think we would have dared to attack Mr. Stimson
the way we have done if we thought there was any real danger of
war?"

The new Manchukuo envoy, Pao, is truculently asserting to all
and sundry that Manchukuo proposes to escape from Japanese
tutelage at the earliest possible moment, that most of the Chinese
ministers in Changchun are in the pay of the Japanese but that
he himself is " fairly independent," et cetera, but I am inclined to
doubt his sincerity. He has also expressed his opinion that Henry
Pu-yi will soon become Emperor of a North China State, embracing
Manchuria, with his capital in Peiping. Some of my diplomatic
colleagues and foreign press correspondents seem to attach import-
ance to his remarks, but neither Lindley nor I am impressed. The
diminutive Pao, who looks like a child, will probably continue to
" talk big."

As for pur pwn future policy, it seems to me more than ever wise,